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For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


Afier passing Mackinac, the remainder of 
the route to Green Bay offers a greater number 
of pleasing objects to gratify the lover of beau- 
tiful scenery. Several islands, covered with 
verdure, diversify the .view, and the eastern 
shore of the Bay is, in many places, highly 
picturesque. ‘The western shore is not visible 
at the same time, owing to the breadth of the 
water. The margin of the promontory, which 
separates the bay from Lake Michigan, rises, 
at first, perpendicularly, in ragged cliffs of 
limestone, to the height of fifiy or a hundred 
feet ; over which, the land slopes gently back- 
ward, as far as the eye can distinguish. The 
rounded hills are covered by a vigorous growth 
of trees, or where these have been removed, 
by a rich carpet of grass. Many fine sites for 
the country houses of the retired gentlemen of 
future days, when the manufacturers and tra- 
ders of Green Bay shall have completed their 
accumulations, may be found along this shore. 
The limestone is piled in horizontal strata and 
is much broken into blocks, so as to present 
the appearance of decayed masonry. The 
beating of the waves has in the course of ages 
worn many deep caverns along the water-line, 
whose arched entrances look like the work of 
art, and above these, numerous blocks of stone 
have, by some means, been dislodged, leaving 
the semblance of windows, various in shape 
and size, in the face of the cliff. It does not 
require a lively imagination to fancy that the 
shore, in many places, is skirted with the re- 
mains of dilapidated buildings. The trees and 
bushes above, with branches for the most part 
hidden by thick foliage, grow to the very edge 
of the precipice und even down its clefts, where- 
ever root-hold can be found, and very well 
supply the place of the ivy of transatlantic 
ruins. 

The bay is not less than 140 miles in length 
by 35 in breadth, in the widest part. It tapers 
off nearly to a point at its two extremes. As 


you approach its southern extremity, near which | tion is thoroughly alive to the subject, and 
the town of Green Bay is situated, you pass, | wilderness as we imagine this region still to 
on the left, a pretty well cultivated country, | be, and asa good part of it actually is, it would 
known as the Bay Settlement, and occupied | be hard for a new adventurer, at this day, to 
chiefly by the descendants of the o'd French | squeeze himself into an unappropriated lot on 
settlers and the intermingled offspring of Indi-|the shores of the Neenah, below Winnebago 


ans and French men. ‘The rocky base of the|lake. A great city is surely to rise on the 


shore disappears, as you proceed southward, | banks of this noble stream. Of this no specu- 


and the coast is gradually flattened down al- 
most to the level of the water. The town | 
stands on a flat, about a mile from the southern 
end of the bay, on the eastern shore of the 
Fox or Neenah river, at its confluence with a 
stream dignified by the title of East river. The 
latter is navigable, for lake craft, something 
likea mile above the junctions The former is 


| truly a noble river, having, opposite the town, 


a depth of 25 feet and a breadth of 1400. 
There is no interruption to its navigation by 
lake vessels of the largest size, till you reach 
the rapids of Depere, five miles up; and at the 
foot of these, there are eighteen feet of water. 
Immediately above them, at a time when the 
water was called low, there were twelve to 
thirteen feet. Thirty miles from its mouth, 
the river expands into a beautiful lake, named 
the Winnebago, 20 miles long by 12 broad. 
From the lake to the foot of Depere, there is 
a descent of about one hundred and forty feet. 
Here then is an immense power in reserve, 
and as the river is not subject to freshets, and 
passes through a country admirably adapted 
to the raising of wool and grain, probably, this 
portion of it will one day be lined with a dense 
manufacturing population. The general direc- 
tion of the stream, as you ascend, is south- 
west, till it reaches a point a mile and a half 
distant from the river Wisconsin; which, in 
its turn, descends, in the same line, till it dis- 
charges into the Mississippi, 240 miles from 
Green Bay. At a comparatively small ex- 
pense, this route can be opened to the naviga- | 
tion of the lake and river steamers ; and the | 
State of Wisconsin has already commenced 
the work. In two years, it is expected to be 
completed ; the main difficulty lying between 
Winnebago and Depere. The connection of 
the Neenah and Wisconsin can be easily ef- 
fected, the water already, in wet times, so 
overflowing the plain which divides them, that 
canoes pass from one tothe other. ‘There are 
said to be eight feet of water in the Wisconsin. 
Coiton then can be conveyed cheaply to the 
expected manufacturing emporium of the north- 
west, and her merchandize be poured into the 
Atlantic, through the Gulfs of Mexico and St, 
Lawrence, 

When we consider, how deficient this north- 
western region is in water-power, we cannot 
but anticipate important consequences from 
one on so large a scale as this, so admirably 
placed. ‘The spirit of enterprise and specula- 








lator entertains a shadow of doubt ; but a sore 
perplexity and prolific source of discussion 
among these anxious peepers into futurity, is 
the precise locality to be shaded by its walls ; 
and the clear discernment of this little point 
involves the pecuniary destiny of many indivi- 
duals. As the scale turns, wealth or poverty 
may be their portion, ‘This frame of mind is 
far less comfortable than that of those godly 
men of old, who sought for a city having 
foundations ; and we may be sure, however 
brilliant the expectations of these may be, they 
fall far short of the glorious prospects which 
cheered the spiritaal vision of those heaven- 
bound pilgrims. 

The Borough of Green Bay contains about 
900 inhabitants and some pretty snug habita- 
tions. It does not wear the hoary aspect one 
might look for in a town founded ten years 
earlier than the commonwealth of Penn. ‘Tim- 
ber being the material of which houses are 
made here, none of antiquity survive; so that 
this little group bears only the appearance of 
a tolerably respectable, but not particularly 
vigorous middle age. The curse of drunk- 
enness has sorrowfully afflicted it; and the 
numerous grog-shops, or groceries, as they 
call them, which abound in the street next the 
water, frequented by numbers of wretched In- 
dians, ragged, filihy, and besotted, convey no 
very agreeable impression of the place to one 
newly arrived. However, on proceeding far- 
ther from the water side or higher up the river, 


|toward the upper end of the town, things look 


better; and indeed, just on the southern 
outskirts, vou find some very pleasant looking 
residences, which remind you of the thrift and 
taste of New England. It was near this end 
of the town, that the Friends, bound on the 
mission to the Menomonies, took lodgings, at 
an agreeable looking hotel, three stories high, 
called the Astor House. The southern sec- 
tion of the town forms a portion of the great 
estate of the late John Jacob Astor, and is 
named Astor, in remembrance of him. It is 
more pleasant than the northern part—called 
Navarino—and stands upon a sufficient eleva- 
tion to admit of easy drainage. Just above 
the town, the river banks become bold and 
make an imposing appearance. ‘The popula- 
tion, for eight or ten miles, is quite numerous 
and the land under fair cultivation—the fields 
smooth and presenting none of the rugged fea- 
tures of a new country: and, in truth, these 
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settlements are alah as old as those on the 
banks of the Delaware. They extend, how- 
ever, but a short distance—perhaps the eighth 
of a mile—from the river shores, and are back- 
ed by a dense forest, chiefly of oak, linden,’ 
white-poplar and maple. The clearings ap- 
pear to have once extended farther back ; for 
the margin of the woods bounding them, is 
evidently of a newer growth than the original 
forest behind. 

This country, it is said, was in a better con- 
dition before the last war with England. An- 
terior to that, fruit trees, of certain kinds, were 
plentiful, and orchards of apple trees not un- 
frequent. Sucha thing is now unknown; the 
soldiery, from the British side, having wan- 
tonly destroyed them all. Not a full grown 
apple tree isto be seen. Latterly, some of the 
inhabitants have planted a few, and us the cli- 
mate and soil are said to agree with them 
well, no doubt, in due season, they will reap 
the fruit of their trouble. ‘The country people 
are, mostly, of French origin. Many of them 


do not speak English, and can neither read, 


nor write their own tongue, nor indeed speak 
it correctly. As a class they are very defi- 
cient in information, energy and good manage- 
ment, though, in point of energy their ancestors 
could not have been wanting; else, they would 
scarcely, at so early a date, have penetrated 
thus far into the interior, notwithstanding its 
savage inhabitants and forbidding climate. 
The Jesuit fathers led the way, and the ad- 
venturous trader followed in their footsteps. 
The names of several localities still indicate 


the spots, in which the Catholic missionaries | 


pursued their patient, unremitting labours, 
among the simple-minded heathen. Depere, | 
already mentioned, is one of these. ‘Time has| 


corrupted the name, which was, originally, | 


Les Rapides des Péres—the Rapids of the! 
Only a portion of the foundation of| 


Fathers. 


pearance and disappearance of certain objects, | in its precincts, and did not run off with the 
that the level of the water was variable. It} soldiers, thinking the volume would make a 
has often been asserted, that there is a tide! nice scrap-book, ‘detained it, and soon covered 
here, and the inhe rbitants tell you, that it is} a goodly portion of its pages with choice selec- 
regular. But, few, if any of them, have made} tions from the newspape rs. She firmly de- 
accurate observations upon it. ‘The question} fended her prize aguinst all attempts, and 
of this tide has been much debated by travel-| resolutely persevered in pasting, till the peace. 
lers, and they have differed in their conclusions | able Quakers from Philadelphia entered her 
respecting it. As, during part of the time| strong hold; when she at once made uncondi- 
spent by the Friends here, opportunity was} tional surrender of her portion of the spoils of 
offered for noticing it particularly, some obser-| the old garrison, with all its added treasures, 
vations were made, which, though not extend-| accumulated at considerable cost of time and 
ed through a sufficient length of time to settle} trouble: a sacrifice to be appreciated by those 
the character and cause of this fluctuation, yet} who have engaged in similar undertakings. A 
seem to show that it cannot be owing, exclu-| little cold water quickly destroyed the fruit of 
sively, if at all, to lunar influence. ‘The ob-| her long labours, and once more brought the 
servations were made daily during a period of} record to light—somewhat defaced and dim, 
sixteen days. ‘The extreme fluctuation of the} but still quite legible. 
water in that time amounted to 16} inches, An examination of the details it comprises 
and the mean daily variation to not quite 5}| was found to be very interesting. A few of 
inches. ‘The greatest rise occurred when the| them may not be un: 1cceptable to the readers 
moon was in her first quarter, and the least| of “'The Friend.” In the first rr ice, as-to 
rise, (within 1 of an inch) took place when a | temperature: though more than north of 
was lull. The day before, it was less by 4 of| Philadelphia, and nearly 600 {eet bial er, it is 
an inch. The interval between the el not so very cold as these circumstances might 
observation in the morning and the latest, in| lead one to ex xpect. The vicinity of such great 
the evening, was twelve to fourteen hours, and | masses of water as Huron, Michigan, and Su- 
during that interval, there were, generally, | perior, has a tendency, no doubt, to ten nper 
two swellings of the water, at irregular dis-| the air. Taking the lowest temperature of the 
tances of time. For instance, the interval be- three winter munths, for the period of seven years 
tween the two greatest altitudes on Sixth} during which the Diary was kept, vou find the 
|month 29th, was “twelve hours, while on the| mean to be 10° of Fahrenheit. The ave rage 
lst of Seventh month it was six hours. On | tempe rature during the winter, before sunrise, 
three days, viz., the 3d, 5th, and 8th of Sev-| 174°, and at noon, 29°. Occasionally, how- 
enth month, there were three swellings of the} ever, it must be admitted, there are pretty 
water. sharp snaps; as, on the 14th of the Second 
It has been asserted, by some persons, that| month, 1838, when the mercury, at 8} o'clock, 
the action of the wind is the sole cause of this| a. m. ., fell to 32° below zero; and wha at is very 
phenomenon ; and these observations would} curious, it went down 2°, afte *r sunrise, with a 
seem rather to confirm that theory. For the| south wind. ‘That Second month is the cold. 
water rose most on the 26th and 29th of the| est month on the record ; the average being 2° 
Sixth and on the Ist of the Seventh month,| below zero, and the range, for 14 days, from 








the missionary house remains to mark its po-| when the wind was fresh from the north and 
sition. ‘The site was well chosen for beauty | north-east, and did not rise so high, 
of scenery and convenience of access. Indeed |three inches, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of the 
the good Fathers seem commonly to have kept| Seventh month, when the wind prevailed from 
at least one eye outward, Yet they willingly |the south; and the greatest depression took 
endured many great privations, and while we | place on the morning of the 26th of Sixth 
lament the errors of which they were the vic-| month, during a southerly wind. But against 
tims and promulgators, we cannot but admire) this it may be stated, that on the morning of 
their devotion and indomitable perseverance. Se venth month 10th, the water rose to within 
Had the same degree of zeal and self-denial,}an inch of the highest point observed, during | 
better directed, bee n_ steadily applied to the! a calm, which had been preceded by a lively | 
cause of Indian conversion and civilization,|south-easter ; and that on those days, when the | 
mankind might, at this day, have rejoiced in| water rose and fell three times, there were no| 


by two or} 





the happy results, instead ‘of mourning over} | corresponding changes of wind. It was blow- 
the desolation, moral and physical, with which | ling moderately, during the whole of those days, | 
the advent of the white man has overwhelmed| from the S. E., S., and S, W., with some inter- 
the poor aborigine. ivening calms. It was also observed, on several | 

The southern chambers of the Astor House| | occasions, during the prevalence of southerly 
commanded a pleasant view up the Nee ‘nah, | winds, that as they lulled, the water fell ; which | i 
the broad and smooth surface of which was} one would suppose, ought not to have been the 
occasionally ruffled by the passage of a heav y |case, were the wind alone the cause of these 
burden-boat, conveying materials to Depere, | ductuations. It is said, that a systematic series 
for the construction of the canal ; ; more|of tidal observations were made some years 
frequently, by the light birch bark canoe ofjago, at Fort Howard, opposite the town of 
the natives, as they paddled to and fro. This|Green Bay, while it was occupied as a milita- 


or, 





was the only feature of the scene to remind| ry post; but since the removal of the garrison, 

one that this was a frontier settlement, just on | we record of them has disappeared. 

the verge of the Indians’ wild domain. * Meteorological Diary,” which was kept 
Watching the river, from time to time, it ae re, from 1832 to 1839, has happily been 

soon became evident, from the alternate ap-|preserved. A lively damsel, who abode with- 


2° below to 19° below zero. Yet the prevail. 
ing wind of the month was south ; it being, on 
14 days, S. W., S., or S. E. “This circum- 
stance of extreme cold with a southerly wind, 
was not peculiar to that month or year, but 
similar instances are recorded on several occa- 
sions. The prevalence of southerly and infre- 
quency of northerly winds, during the winter 
half of the year—that is from the ‘Tenth to the 
Third month inclusive—is very remarkable. 
During the 7 years in question, there appears 
to have been about 400 days of N. E., N., and 
N. W. winds, and 550 of S. E., 8 S., and § 
W., and the ‘number of days in a month on 
which the wind blew from the N. W., was but 
two. During the whole of the Second, ‘Third, 
and Fourth months of 1833, there was not one 
north-wester, and during the four months end- 
ing with the Third month, 1834, but one. 
T he lowest mid-day temperature recorded was 
below zero, on the 28th of First month, 
1833, with north wind, and the coldest 
Spring morning, the 2d of Third month, 1836, 
when the mercury stood 10° below zero, with 


a south wind and a cloudy sky. On the 12th 
of the same month, in the morning, it stood 
16° below zero, and the wind south. Itisa 


saying at Green Bay, that, in winter, the south 
wind is the coldest; but the Diary does not 
support that opinion. ‘The cases mentioned 
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are exceptions to the general rule. A long 
continuance of southerly winds seems to have 
always been accompanied by an increase of 
temperature. A good illustration of this fact 
occurred in the Twellth month, 1832; when 
for five successive days, viz., from the 20th to 


the 24th, inclusive, the wind blew steadily from | 


the south and the mercury as steadily rose 
from 2° below zero to 34° above; but it is cu- 
rious to remark, that on the first day it fell 2°, 
as though the first effect of a south wind was 
to reduce the tempetature. The mercury 


. «po 20 « ° } 
stood at 0°,—2°, 2°, 16°, and 34° on the 


several days, respectively. The rise on the 
last day, it will be noticed, was considerable. 

‘The warm season is shorter than with us; 
four mouths seldom passing without frost, and 
frequently but three and a half. The latest 
frost recorded occurred on the 5th of Sixth 


month, 1838, and the earliest, on the 23d of 


Eighth month, 1836; the former being about 
a week later, and the latter, about two weeks 
earlier than usual. Contrary to expectation, 
deep snows are rare ; and alt hou: gh snow falls 
sooner in the autumn than‘ with us, and later 
in the Spring, it is, for the most part, in small 
quantities : and throughout the winter the falls 


atatime. Yet as the cold is steady, what 


falls lies, and the depth constantly increases, | 


ull it reaches 12 or 18 inches, and covers the 
ground so evenly and compactly as to afford 
excellent sleighing. But one fall, of as much | 
as 5 inches, is noted inthe Diary. Light falls | 
are common, as late as the third week in the | 
Fourth month, and as early as the same, in 
the Tenth month, 

If the cool weather continues till late in the 
season, the transition to a high temperature is | 
sudden, and vegetation compensates for the | 
tardiness of its commencement, by the rapidity 
of its subsequent progress. ‘his the Friends 


had some experience of; for the cold there—| 


as with us this season—continued longer than | 
common. On the 15th of Sixth month, fire| 


was needful for comfort. On the 17th, the |e 


mercury was about 90° and rose to about that 
height for five or six successive days. The 


notes made at the time, having been accident. | 
ally lost, the exact temperature cannot be) 


given ; but the hot weather having set in, con- 
tinued. An examination of the Diary shows 
that the sun loses little of his fervour in a 


northern latitude. The Seventh is the hottest | 


month : its mean mid-day temperature is 83°, 
and, on an average, nine days of the month 
show a maximum of 90° and upwards, the 
highest figure being 99°. It ought to be men- 
tioned, that the mid-day observations were 


taken at 2 o’clock, p. M., and the morning ob- | 


servations, in winter, before sunrise. It would 


appear, from the Diary, that the navigation of 
the Neenah commonly closes in the third week | 


in the Eleventh month, and re-opens, from the 


latter end of the 3d tothe middle of the Fourth | 


month. 

You cannot tell, at Green Bay, by the direc- 
tion of the wind, whether you are going to 
have rain. It comes from every quarter; 
though, it would appear, not indifferently. 
Taking the year 1833 as an example, there 
were, in that year, 125 days on which rain 


. + . . . ? . . 
fell. Not rainy days—for but 3 or 4 rainy | concerns our interests and our health, we will 


| days appegr on the record—but days on which | endeavour in a few words to explain it. 


there were showers. On 11, the wind was | The arid, dry, and thirsty state of our au- 
N., on 17, N. E., on 12, E., on 9, S. E., on | tumni al north winds, arises chiefly from that 
35, S., on a8, S. W., on 14, W., on 12, N. | law imposed upon this element of having its 
W., and on 2, not noted. It will be observed | | capacity for water increased with the increase 
that the south wind is by far the most produc: | | of its temperature ; that is, warm air will not 
tive of rain. The quantity which falls annu- | only contain, but absolutely demands a larger 

ally is rather less than with us; as one would | proportion of water than cold air; and this it 
expect, in a more northern latitude. It aver-| holds suspended in a state of invisible vapour. 
ages 39! inches. Why the winds which cross | Without this increased supply of water, with 
the lakes should bring less rain than those | the increase of caloric, the atmosphere becomes 
| which traverse the continent south of Green| unfitted for the support of animal or veget- 
| Bay, where no great body of water exists, is| able life, and loses, in a considerable degree, 
ja question for the philosophers. | its accustomed transparency. ‘To obviate this 
|“ I do but start a slumbering thought or two, calamity, this clement has been endowed with 
| And these who like may hunt them down for me.” | the power ol imbibing moisture, according to 
its necessities, wheresoever it may be found. 
Our north winds, then, passing from a colder 
to a warmer region, become more and more 
From the North American & U.8.Gaz. | heated, and in the same degree acquire the 


Review of the Weather, for Ninth month |capacity and the necessity for an increased 
} | 
(September), 1849, 








(To be continued.) 
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|supply of water. This it seeks with the great- 
est avidity, from river, lake and ocean ; from 
The past month has been marked for less of | the foliage of meadow and forest, and from the 
}storm and more of sunshine than usually at-| whole surface of the earth ; it lights upon the 





,jtend it. The mean te mperature of the whole | dew of the morning and it disap pears ; upon 
though frequent, seldom exceed an inch or two | 


month was 67, which is one degree higher ithe mist of the cloud, and it vanishes ; upon 
\than the mean of many years; and the mean/the new-mown grass, and it becomes crisp. 


17th, to 58 on the 27th, or 20 degre eS | must be had, from whatever source ; and mar- 
When our last month’s report went to press, | vellously is this element, the air we breathe, 
on the evening of the 3lst, rain was falling endowed with the power of obtaining it. [t 
copiously, and continued, with some thunde | drinks from the noisome pool, and the filthiest 
and lightning, till 3 o’clock on the ensuing | gutter, water as pure as the art of the chemist 
| morning. This, with two or three slight can make it; with equal ease it slakes its thirst 
| sprinklings, constituted the whole fall of rain | with the freshest beverage from the brine of 
| to the evening of the 26th, when a fine thunder | the salt-makers’ vat ; and all this it accom- 
| shower purified the air and refreshed the earth, | plishes without pausing fora moment. Glid- 
preparing it for bringing forth the newly sown | ing over the earth, its touch is so gentle that 
wheat. The intervening dry weather was fa- | the infant enjoys it, and the tiny insect is not 
|vourable to the ripening corn, and to the ma-|incommoded by it; and yet the same touch 
turing of the potato, of which there is an abun- | sucks up the water from its pores, and the 
| dant yield. In this vicinity grass suffered but | solid timber shrinks, writhes, ond i is rent asun- 
little for rain, but in sever al of the interior | der! 
counties, and in parts of New Jersey, the We have said that air, deprived of its need- 
‘drought was much more pinching; mills were | ful supply of moisture, becomes unfitted for the 
|standing idle, wells were dry, and in some) support of animal life ; and we have seen with 
instances, water was carried miles for domes-| what eagerness this element seeks to supply 
tic use. ithe demand, increased by each increase of 
The N. E. storm which is expected about} temperature ; and thus, in obedience to a law 
ithe equinox, and which usually begins in the | of supreme wisdom and goodness, this fluid is 
| latitude of the West Indies, and gr dui lly pro- | preserved in a state best fitted to sustain the 
gresses north, was experienced in the Gulf| life and health of beings, made by the same 
with some violence so early as the 13th; and| wisdom dependent upon it. Now, this law is 
from the 14th to the 22d many vessels had | not less active, when a small portion of the 
disastrous encounters with it ou our coast, be-| world of atmosphere that surrounds us is en- 
| tween — parallels of 28 and 36, N., and lon-| closed and heated by art. It differs chiefly in 
gitude 70 and 80, W. Though a strong) | this ; that as, in our rooms, the te mperature of 
ie wind prevailed here from the 19th | the air admitted is much more rapidly increas- 
to the 21st, the weight of the gale evidently | led, so is the demand for increased moisture 
| passed to the E. of us. | more urgent, while the sources of supply, un- 
There was an unusual prevalence of north-|!ess art interven@é, are much more limited. In 
erly wind during the month, it being in that! this state of things, what must occur? Why, 
| quarter 20 out of the first 24 days. During|the imprisoned and thirsty air sucks, like an 
the prevalence of these winds, 2 prey in| exhausted receiver, from the solid wood, the 
autumn, the air is particularly arid, the dew/ little moisture it contains—from the door, 
point is higher, and we have no rain. They|and it shrinks—from the furniture, and its 
are known | through the land as “ drying winds,” | joints are loosened. But this is not its chief 
and their effects are seen and felt around us,|supply. The air is imprisoned, and luckless 
upon us, and within us; yet the cause of this|is the wight that is imprisoned with it; for it 
is not generally understood; and as it nearly | seizes upon his skin, and it becomes chapped 


ine of the thermometer was from 78 on the) | But the law is imperious—water, pure water 
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and ‘dry—upon his lungs, and the delicate| 
membrane lining its cell yields at each breath | 
an undue portion of its humour. Dryness, 
irritation, then increased secretion, and, too 


often, a low inflammation of this membrane, | Philada., Tenth mo. 


with its formidable effects, are consequent upon 
much confinement to such an atmosphere. 
The importance of this consideration will be 
better seen when it is stated that, at every full 
inspiration, the air comes in contact with a 
surface within the lungs, supposed to be equal 
in extent to the whole ex:ernal surface of the 
body. 

The remedy for these evils is obvious ; ven- 
tilation and a sufficient supply of water for 
evaporation. Many, | know, have in some 
degree, accomplished this; but many more 
either wholly neglect it, or use means that are 
quite inadequate to the purpose ; but my object 
has been, while explaining an atmospheric law, 
lo draw increased attention to this serious evil, 
rather than by a treatise to detail the remedy. 

By our daily record of the weather, it ap- 
pears that— 

The first six days of the month were fair, 
with the exception of a slight shower on the 
morning, and another at 3 p. m., of the 5th, 
The morning temperature ranged from 57 on 
the 2d, to 69 on the 6th; and the mid-day 
temperature, from 70 on the 1si, to 80 on the 
5th. Wind northerly. 

On the morning of the 7th, the wind was 
S. Thermometer 69, and a drizzly rain oc- 
casionally during the day. 

From the 8th to the 14th, the weather was 
fair and uniformly fine. ‘The morning tem- 
perature ranged from 56 to 62, only ; and the 
mid-day from 69 on the 9th, to 78 on the 14th. 
The wind was every day northerly. 

From the 15th to the 17th the wind was 
southerly, and the thermometer rose from 62 
at sunrise on the 15th, to 70 at the same hour! 
on the 17th ; and at 2 p. M. it rose from 79 on| 
the 17th, to 86 (the highest point reached dur- 
ing the month) on the 17th. Weather fair, 
with some floating clouds a portion of each} 
day. 

The 18th and 19th were cool, with a N.| 
W. wind. The mean height of the thermo-| 
meter on the 18th was 71, and it fell to 63 on | 
the 19th. 

From the 20:h to the 22d, the weather was | 
cool: wind N. E., with some promise of a} 
visit from the line gale that had been travelling | 
up the Atlantic coast for more than a week. | 
Thermometer from 59 to 6U at sunrise, and | 
67 at 2 Pp. M. 

On the 28rd, the wind was W., and it re- 
mained westerly with fine weather to the 28th. | 
A thunder shower occurred on the evening of | 
the 26th, and a N. W. wind springing up, ‘the 
thermometer fell from 76 to 54 on the follow- 
ing morning. 4 

The 29th was fair. ‘Thermometer 57 at} 
sunrise, and 77 at 2 p.m. Wind S. 

The 20th was overcast, with a N. E. wind. 
Commenced raining at 7} p.m. Thermome- 
ter 66 at sunrise and at 2 r. mM. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was from 53 on the morning of the 28th, to 
86 at 2 Pp, mM. on the 17th, or 33 degrees. 

Twenty-four days were fair, six were cloudy 





and some rain 1 fell on six days. The whole, 

'quantity of rain for the month, as measured 

at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 34 inches. 
"P.S. 

2d, 1849. 


For ** The Friend.” 


NOTES FROM BOOKS. 


Sir John Werschell’s Astronomy. 
THE MOON, 


From micrometrical measures of the lengths 
of the shadows of the more conspicuous moun- 
tains, the heights of many have been calcu- 
lated. ‘Two German astronomers have given 
a list of heights, resulting from such measure- 
ments, for no less than 1095 lunar mountains, 
among which occur all degrees of elevation up 
to 22,823 feet, or about 1400 feet higher than 
Chimborazo in the Andes. 

The generality of lunar mountains present 
a striking uniformity and singularity of aspect. 
They are wonderfully numerous, especially 
towards the southern portion of the disc, occu- 
pying by far the larger portion of the surface, 
and almost universally of circular or cup- 
shaped form ; but the larger have for the most 
part flat bottoms within, from which rises cen- 
trally a small, steep, conical hill. They offer 
in short, in its highest perfection, the true 
volcanic character, as it may be seen in the 
crater of Vesuvius, but with this remarkable 
peculiarity, that the bottoms of many of the 
craters are very deeply depressed below the 
general surface of the moon, the internal depth 
being often twice or three times the external 
height. In some of the principal ones, deci- 
sive marks of volcanic stratification arising 
from successive deposits of ejected matter, and 
evident indications of lava currents streaming 
outwards in all directions, may be clearly 
traced with powerful telescopes. In Lord 
Rosse’s magnificent reflector, the flat bottom 
of the crater called Albategnius is seen to be 
strewed with blocks not visible in inferior tele- 
scopes, while the exterior of another (Aristil- 
lus) is all hatched over with deep gullies radi- 
ating towards its centre. What is moreover 
extremely singular in the geology of the moon 
is, that, though nothing in the character of seas 
can be traced, yet there are large regions per- 
fectly level, and apparently of a decided allu- 
vial character. 

The moon has no clouds, nor any other de- 
|cisive indications of an atmosphere. Were 
there any, it could not fail ‘to be perceived in 
the occultations of stars, and the phenomena 
of eclipses. But during the continuance of a 
total lunar eclipse, stars of the tenth and eleventh 
magnitude are seen to come up to the limb 
and undergo sudden extinction as well as those 
of greater brightness. Hence the climate of 
the moon must be very extraordinary; the 
alternation being that of unmitigated and burn- 
ing sunshine fiercer than an equatorial noon, 
continued. for a whole fortnight, and the keen- 
est severity of frost, far exceeding that of our 
polar winters for an equal time. Such a dis- 
position of things must produce a constant 
transfer of whatever moisture may exist on its 
surface, from the point beneath the sun to that 
opposite, by distillation in vacuo after the man- 


Ne 


ner of the little instrument called a eryophorus. 
The consequence must be absolute aridity be- 
low the vertical sun, constant accretion of hoar 
frost in the opposite region, and perhaps a nar- 
row zone of running water at the borders of 
the enlightened hemisphere. _ It is possible then 
that evaporation on the one hand, and conden- 
sation on the other, may to a certain extent 
preserve an equilibrium of temperature, and 
mitigate the extreme severity of both climates ; 
but this process, which would imply the con- 
tinual generation and destruction of an atmos- 
phere of aqueous vapour, must, in conformity 
with what has been said above of a lunar 
atmosphere, be confined within very narrow 
limits. 

Though the surface of the full moon exposed 
to us, must necessarily be very much heated, 
—possibly to a degree much exceeding that 
of boiling water,—yet we feel no heat from it, 
and even in the focus of large reflectors it fails 
to affect the thermometer. No doubt, there- 
fore, its heat (conformably to what is observed 
of that of bodies heated below a red heat,) is 
much more readily absorbed in traversing 
transparent media than direct solar heat, and 
is extinguished in the upper regions of our 
atmosphere, never reaching the surface of the 
earth at all. Some probability is given to the 
this by the tendency to disappearance of clouds 
under the full moon, a meteorological fact, (for 
as such we think it fully entitled to rank,) for 
which it is necessary to seek a cause, and for 
which no other rational explanation seems to 
offer. As for any other influence of the moon 
on the weather, we have no decisive evidence 
in its favour. 

A circle of one second in diameter, as seen 
from the earth on the surface of the moon con- 
tains about a square mile. ‘Telescopes there- 
fore, must yet be greatly improved, before we 
could expect to see signs of inhabitants as ma- 
nifested by edifices, or by changes on the 
surface of the soil. It should be observed, 
that, owing to the small density of the materi- 
als of the moon, and the comparatively feeble 
gravitation of bodies on her surface, muscular 
force would there go six times as far in over- 
coming the weight of materials as on the 
earth. 

Owing to the want of air, however, it seems 
impossible that any form of life analogous to 
those on earth, can subsist there. No appear- 
ance of vegetation, or the slightest variation 
of surface, which can, in our opinion, fairly 
be ascribed to change of season, can anywhere 
be discerned. 

MARS, 

In this planet we frequently discern with 
perfect distinctness the outlines of what may 
be continents and seas. Of these, the former 
are distinguished by that ruddy colour which 
characterizes the light of this planet, (which 
always appears red and fiery,) and indicates 
no doubt an ochrey tinge in the general soil, 
like what the red sandstone districts on the 
earth may possibly offer to the inhabitants of 
Mars, only more decided. Contrasted with 
this, the seas, as we may call them, appear 
greenish. ‘These spots are not always to be 


seen equally distinct, but when seen they offer 
the appearance of forms considerably definite, 
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and highly characteristic, brought successively 
into view by the rotation of the planet, from 
the assiduous observation of which, it has even 
been found practicable to construct a rude 
chart of the surface of the planet. ‘The varie- 
ty of the spots, may arise from the planet not 
being destitute of atmosphere and clouds ; and 
what adds greatly to the probability of this is 
the appearance of brilliant white spots at its 

les—which have been conjectured, with 
some probability, to be snow, as they disappear 
when they have long been exposed to the sun, 
and are greatest when just emerging from the 
long nights of their polar winter, the snow line 
then extending to about six degrees from the 
pole. 





For ‘* The Friend."’ 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


Before recurring to the life of Moses Brown 
we will introduce a few more anecdotes in 
illustration of providential openings on the 
minds of the Lord’s faithful children. Edward 
Burrough and Francis Howgill were eminent 
ministers of the Gospel in the early days of 
our religious Society. Edward has been call- 
ed a **Son of thunder,” “ whose bow never 
turned back, neither sword empty from the 
blood of the slain, from the slaughter of the 
mighty.” Francis Howgill apostrophizing him 
after his death, says, ‘ Thou wast expert to 
handle thy weapon ; and by thee the mighty 
have fallen, and the slain of the Lord have 
been many.” “I have often seen thee ; thy 
heart well tuned as a harp to praise the Lord, 
and to sound forth his great salvation, which 
many a time made glad the hearts of them 
that did believe, and strengthened their faith 
and hope.” Such was Edward Burrough ; and 
his friend Francis Howgill, was also a faithful 
messenger of warning, whose Gospel trumpet 
carried terror and amazement to the careless, 
and wicked professors of Christianity, whilst 
his words of heavenly consolation, strengthen- 
ed and encouraged, the heart-broken, sincere 
penitent. These two ministers of Christ were 
closely banded together in Gospel fellowship ; 
and it was according to the will of their hea- 
venly Father, that their labours and travels 
should be much in company. Oa the 7th day 
of the Fourth month, 1655, Francis Howgill 
being then in London, found an impression of 
duty on his mind, to pay a religious visit to 
Ireland. He felt at the same time an assur- 
ance that he should go thither with his Friend 
Edward Burrough, and that the Lord would by 
his living presence go before them, that his 
power would be with them, and that he would 
open their mouths in wisdom, giving them ut- 
terance and understanding. Edward Burrough 
on the 10th of the same month, found a simi- 
lar concern raised in his mind, The matter 
no doubt was often seriously weighed and con- 
sidered by him, and he did not, as appears by 
a memorandum left by him, inwardly submit 
to this requiring, until the 30th of the month. 
At the time he did so, he knew not Francis 
was to be his companion. But he had the 
comfortable assurance, that the Lord’s preserv- 
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ing providence would be with him to protect in 
every danger and difficulty. He felt called on 
to resign life and everything else into the keep- 
ing of his Almighty Saviour, whilst he had 
mercifully granted him the promise that his 
life should be preserved. The prospects of 
these faithful men were all realized. ‘They 
went,—they laboured to the saving of many 
souls,—and having been preserved through 
various dangers, comforted in trials and im- 
prisonments, they had in the end the reward 
of peace and true spiritual enjoyment. Ed- 
ward was ofien favoured with a sense of things 
to come, and some of his addresses to the Pro- 
tector and his parliament, are full of prophetic 
warning, in which are plainly foretold, the 
great political change which soon after came 
on Eagland. One remarkable case is nar- 
rated of Francis Howgill. Being committed 
to Appleby jail in the year 1663, because he 
could not swear, he was continued a prisoner 
for a long period. At one time shortly after 
he had been committed, he appears to have 
had a few days of liberty granted him to settle 
his outward affairs. Before his return to pri- 
son he felt constrained to visit Duckett, one of 
the persecuting justices of Westmoreland, who 
lived at Grayrigg-hall. The justice manifest- 
ed surprise in seeing Francis, and said, ** What 
is your will now Francis? | thought you had 
been in Appleby jail.” To this Francis re- 
plied, “* No, lam not; but [ am come with a 
message from the Lord. Thou hast persecu- 
ted the Lord’s people; but His hand is now 
against thee, and He will send a blast upon all 
that thou hast: and thy name shall rot out of 
the earth ; and this thy dwelling shall become 
desolate, and an habitation for owls and jack- 
daws.” The Divine power and authority ac- 
companying these words, made the justice 
tremble, as he said, “ Francis are you in earn- 
est?” « Yes,” was the reply, “I am in earn- 
est. It is the word of the Lord to thee; and 
there are many now living, who will see it.” 

This was a remarkable prediction, and it 
was not less remarkably fulfilled. Duckett’s 
children all died without leaving any posterity 
behind them, and some of them were reduced 
to poverty. James Wilson, a valuable minis- 
ter of the Gospel, gives testimony that he had 
repeatedly given alms to one of the daughters, 
the last survivor of the family. Burns, the his- 
torian of Westmoreland, who probably had 
never heard of the prediction of Francis How- 
gill, writing of the Grayrigg-ball estate, says, 
“ Not long after this [1670], the said Antho- 
ny* sold the estate to Sir John Lowther, and 
died without issue; all his brothers also died 
without issue male; and the name and family 
in Westmoreland, is now, 1777, extinct.” 
“ Grayrigg-hall being the ancient manor house, 
was a strong old building, in a quadrangular 
form, adapted more for defence than conveni- 
ence, It is now, 1777, totally in ruins, most 
of the lead and timber thereof, having been 
removed to Lowther.” Owls and jackdaws 
for a long period inhabited the ruins; but in 
modern time, every portion of the old building 
has been removed, and a farm-house erected 
on the spot it occupied. 





* One of sons of said Justice Duckett. 
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Esther Griffin and her sister Hannah Field, 
two ministers residing in the State of New 
York, were like Edward Burrough and Francis 
Howgill, much bound together. in religious ser- 
vice. It was often wonderful to themselves to 
see how they were led to the same services. 
The Lord raised in the minds of each of them 
a concern to visit England. ‘They spoke not 
about it, but each deemed that the other would 
accompany her if she went. Esther says, 
“For several years my mind had been under 
deep feeling with my sister, in the prospect of 
having to cross the Atlantic with her, ona 
religious visit, attended at times with a weight 
pressing to obedience, and seeming likely to 
require the sacrifice. But, when we were tra- 
velling together in North Carolina, my mind 
being clothed with unusual solemnity, and all 
within me hushed into awful silence, a secret 
language seemed to be uttered, thy travels with 
thy sister are nearly at an end—she will have 
to cross the ocean, and thou wilt be excused. 
From that time my mind became relieved, and 
the concern rested with increasing weight on 
her.” Hannah Field feeling bound to visit 
England, and believing her sister ought to ac- 
company her, wondered that she did not speak 
to her on the subject. One day being sick in 
bed, with Esther sitting beside her, her inward 
exercise was great respecting this journey. 
Esther, who was favoured to sympathize in 
her sister’s thoughts at that time, believed it 
was now proper to speak plainly on the sub- 
ject. She did so, showing that she had unity 
with her sister’s concern, but letting her know 
that she must go to England without her. 
Hannah soon after laid the prospect before her 
Friends, which being united with by them she 
fulfilled it. 

When Martha Routh was on her first visit 
to this country, she desired to have a meeting 
on a certain day at the Valley meeting, of 
which Daniel Haviland was a member. A 
message was sent forward to the Friends in 
that place, but it did not reach them. In the 
meantime it was impressed on the mind of 
Daniel Haviland that they would be at that 
place on a certain day, and that a meeting 
ought to be appointed for them. He did not 
even know of their being in the neighbourhood, 
but his impression of duty was so strong, that 
on First-day at the close of their meeting, he 
ventured to give notice that a stranger would 
be at a meeting there at such atime. This 
meeting was held, but at the hour appointed 
no stranger had arrived. Daniel now felt 
deeply tried, and his faith almost failed him. 
He began to doubt the origin of that opening 
on his mind, which had led him to appoint the 
meeting. The meeting had been gathered 
about ten minutes, when a carriage drove into 
the yard. It contained Martha Routh. Daniel 
went out to them, and on inquiring why they 
came so late, was told that they had been de- 
tained by the breaking of part of their carriage 
or harness. 


(To be continued.) 





Chasm Tower.— Among the improvements 
at Niagara Falls, this season, is the erection 
of a tower at the chasm, about four miles from 
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the village of the Falls. Upon its top is an | afflict his soul.” They acted as if they thought | 


observatory, and the panoramic view is said to | they could deceive the Almighty, by a tempo- | 
It is an 


be very extensive and magnificent. rary show of affliction for their sins. 


easy thing for a man to do penance for a day 
by abstines snce—by a form of prayers, or attend- 
ing a place of worship inste vad of his business ; 
but what will it avail if he plunges into the cur- 
rent of debasing pleasures, as soon as his fast 

It is with much regret we observe the notice | ends, and the fet ir of death from an epidemic 
given in the public papers, of preparations 
making for amusements of various kinds for 
the coming winter. ‘The same mediums through | his judgments ? ? 
which we were recommended to fasting and Our life is but a span, and our existence de- 
prayer, to humble ourselves before the Most pends upon the Divine will. How fearful 
High, and implore him to remove the pestilence | would be the condition of those, who with one 
from the land, are now lavishing encomiums on | breath are calling on their atloworenuies to 
play-actors ind bands of musicians, who are | fast, and to humble themselves, and in the next, 
to pander to the passions and corrupt appetites | exc iting their corrupt appetites with promises | 
of those who will pay them for their exhibi- lof theatrical exhibitions, musical soirees, and | 
tions. Can we wonder at the tragedies that | opera dances, should the pale messenger appear | 
are daily spread before us by the newspapers, | to summon them to their everlasting account! | 
—the pistolling, dirking, and poisoning, the de- | We cannot shut our eyes upon the increasing 
baucheries, the unchastity and profanity, over- | crime that shows itself in all parts of our coun- 
spreading the country,—while the professed ad-|try, and unless serious and conscientious 
vocates of morality and order, are publishing | Christians, cry aloud, and spare not in their 
and promoting those schools of vice, where denunciations of it, we cannot foresee to what 
are portrayed to the life, scenes of outrage and | fe varful extent and effect it may overwhelm our 
licentiousness? What will it avail to enact} sons and di 1ughters, and destroy the quiet and 
laws for the suppression of mobs and riots, and | happiness of the land. 
for the organization of an effective police to We believe there are many religious men 
preserve peace and order, if theatres, and|and women in all the Christian societies, who 
dance-houses, and musical halls, are strewed | deplore the abominations that exist among us; 
through our city, attracting to their filthy pur- | and although their influence may seem to 
lieus, the young people of both sexes, where | themselves to be very limited, and as if it would 
their already depraved minds, are feasted with | do little to check the torrent of iniquity, yet 
vicious sentiments and ideas, from the lips and| every one should act so as to clear his own 
actions of domestic and imported bands of the soul of the blood of others, and bear his firm 
most degraded characters, that human nature 
ran produce. Play-houses are direct nuisances 
to respectable citizens, especially to those whose 
residences bring them in contact with the vul- 
gar and obscene persons who collect about 
them. No parent, we should suppose, who 
possesses a proper regard for the moral educa- 
tion of his children, would choose to reside 
near them. He would very unwillingly trust 
them within the poisonous breath of those 
abandoned creatures, who make them the places 
of their nightly resort. 

Cuan it be regarded by the Searcher of hearts | 
in any other light than base hypocrisy, to be| rience in all societies. 
one while presenting ourselves before him in 
the attitude of prayer, abstaining from food or 
business as a mark of humiliation, and with 
the lips confessing our sins, and then at the 
earliest opportunity, when danger disappears 
plunging into a round of amusements, which 


———— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Corrupt and Debasing Exhibitions. 


subsides. Is it not mocking God, and will it 











sistent example, 
pastimes, which have a pernicious effect upon 
the morals of the community. 


principles and morals of young and old. 





against giving any countenance 


iting those synagogues of Satan. Where they 


ought not to be countenanced by Christians? | are clothed with the dignity and gravity of the 


Against those who acted in this deceitful man- true Christian, 


ner, the prophet was commanded to “ cry | Lord Jesus Christ, it will beyet a proper reve- 


aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trum-| rence in the children for them, and for the holy 


pet, and show my people their transgressions, | | and undefiled religion that governs the parents ; 


and the house of Jacob their sins.” “ Where- | and their influence over the young people will 


fore have we fasted say they, and thou seest | tend to imbue them with the love of virtue, and 
And we wonld most affec- 
Behold in the | | tionately and ardently persuade our dear young 
day of your fast ye find pleasure, and exact | Friends to shun every appearance of evil, and 
to keep beside the ‘Shepherd's tents, in the 
footsteps of the flock of Christ’s companions ; 
then the blessing of heaven will descend and 
rest upon you, and give you that enjoyment, 
which no earthly amusement can bestow. 


not? Wherefore have we afflicted our soul, | the hatred of vice. 
and thou takest no knowledge ? 
all your labours. Behold ye fast for strife and 
debate, and to smite with the fist of wic kedness; 
ye shall not fast as ye do this day, to make 


your voice to be heard on high. Is it such a 


fast as I have chosen—a day for a man to 





| not tend to kindle his anger, instead of averting | 


testimony, both by admonition and a clean con- 


We hope that the members of our own reli- 
gious Society, will maintain a strict guard 
to such exhi- 
| bitions, and that parents will carefully watch 
»| over, and restrain the young people from vis- 


the spiritual follower of the 





| Remember you have immortal souls destined 
to an everlasting duration, either in happiness 
or misery, and ‘that now is the day of your 
| probation. A single misstep leading from the 
path of innocency rand purily, may introduce 
| you into a laby rinth of temptations, and wan- 
| derings i in darkness to the chambers of death, 
destroying your happiness in this world, and 
in that which is to come. Whereas if you 
choose the Lord for your portion, following 
the dictates of his Spirit in your hearts, he 
will guide you safely through ‘this life, defend- 

ing you from the stratagems of the devil and 
his wicked agents, and make you instrumental 
in spreading “the cause and dominion of the 
Son of God, and finally grant you a place in 
| his everlasting kingdom of glory, among those 
whose garments have been made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, and whose employment is 
| once sasing praise to his eternally worthy name. 
This will be a crown of glory that outweighs 
all the transient pleasures of this life, and 
is the great object to which your time and 
talents should be mainly devoted. 


—_—_ 


For “ The Friend.” 


LOVEDAY HENWOOD, 


(Continued from page 23.) 


Being sent from home about this time and 
boarded in a family who lived in the fashions 
| eid customs of the world, she was much influ- 
enced by their example, and gradually lost 
ground, until she came to take delight in gay 
attire and vain pleasures. Having no reli- 
giously disposed friend to watch over and ad- 
monish her, she was much exposed, both then 
and when afierwards placed apprentice to a 











against all exhibitions and|dress-maker in Truro, which was about the 


sixteenth year of her age. 
Being of an open and affectionate disposi- 


Editors of religious periodicals, and the pas-| tion, and possessing an attractive exterior, she 
tors of the different religious denominations,|was much flattered, and her society courted 
have it in their power to do much to discourage | by those whose company was prejudicial to 
the frequenting, and the support of play house *s | her. 
and pl: 1y-actors, whose business it is to inflame | dress, and was swifily running the road of 
the worst passions, and thereby destroy the | folly. 
This 
is a subject of great moment, and ought to 
arouse the efforts of men and women of expe- 


She became vain of her person and 


But He who had in mercy visited her 
soul, forsook her not, though she had forsaken 
Him. He still graciously watched over her, 
checked and reproved her by his Spirit, and 
raised up for her pious caretakers, who labour- 
ed to restrain and direct her aright. When 
about eighteen years old, while in the chamber 
with a young woman who was sick, she was 
powerfully awakened to a sense of the folly 
and evil of gay dress. ‘I was covered,” says 
she, “with confusion. I, who, perhaps, half 
an hour before was strengthening my vanity 
by the admiration of my person, now was 
made to despise myself. How often hast thou 
stopped short my vain pursuit, Parent of good, 
by thy blessed, powerful, reproving Spirit. 

“From this time I began to dress plainer, 
being reproved in my own heart, from season 
to season, and these reproofs were pointedly 
against gay dress, so that | could not wear 
any superfluity.” 

After serving out her apprenticeship, she 
commenced the business of a dress-maker, and 
had several girls under her care. In the year 
1815, she felt what she believed to be a Divine 
requiring to have the Scriptures of Truth daily 
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read in her family, but had many reasonings 
re specting it. 


She had before this joined the Methodist! 


“| did not know at that time | society, and attended their meetings, but some | God.’ 


them, for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
It appeare od to me an open transgres- 


of any family having the Scriptures read in| ofthe leading members in the place where she sion of the righteous law of God, whom I de. 
that way. it brought over me a great exer- | lived, having been guilty of gross inconsisten- | sired, above all things to honour, and to keep 


cise of spirit, and much seeking to the Lord | cies, causing much stumbling to many minds, | his commandments. 


| greatly feared | she became | greatly tried and much staggered deep and painful. 
my dear mother would oppose it, as she used | in her faith. 


for strength and direction, 


A scene of deep conflict and 


to say she did not like people to make much | suffering ensued,—her mind was perplexed 


ado about religion. 


I also shrunk from [expo-| with doubts, and not keeping close to her hea- 


sure to] the girls, who, though they were well| venly Guide, she was in danger of fainting in 


behaved, yet were as thoughtless as I had been | her spiritual journey. 


before them. 
we began our reading. 


While in this state she 


But the Lord helped me, and| had a severe attack of toothache, for which 
The girls read in turn| she was advised to smoke tobacco. 


It gave 


each morning, and often has my soul been re- | her relief, and she repeated it, whenever the| 


freshed as with the dew of heaven whilst they | attacks came on. 


have been thus engaged.” 


«| did not at this time know the blessedness | 


of forgiving love. Although | had been so 
mercifully visited, I could not say, Blessed is 
the man whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered or blotted out, but my spirit was 
earnestly seeking after reconciliation with God 
the Father, through Jesus Christ, his well be- 
loved Son. 
the shadow without the substance ; that nothing 
could satisfy my immortal soul but the know- 
ledge of my sins being forgiven, and the Holy 
Spirit bearing witness with my spirit that | 
was a child of God. For this did my soul la- 
bour, and with many tears and supplications 


] besought the Lord, that that which hindered | i 
might be removed, for I knew that the hinder- | 
ance was in me, a poor, guilty, and undone 


creature, and not in the goodness and free 
mercy of God.” 

This fervent exercise of mind was at length 
crowned with a feeling of humble confidence, 
in which she was enabled to cast herself whol- 
ly on Divine mercy, and to surrender her own | 
will to the will of her heavenly Father. At 


this time she had not seen or heard anything | 


of the Society of Friends, but being one day 
at a house where some Friends’ children came | 
to make a visit, she felt a strong and very pe-| 
culiar attraction towards them. 
of the house entered into conversation with her 


I most sensibly felt-that vain was! 


Thus she fell into the habit ; 
of which she says, “1 found it took off my 
attention from a great deal of unpleasant feel. 
ing and restless inquietude which | felt within, 


from having negligently ceased to persevere in | 
‘the path of Divine life. 


| continued this fool- 

ish indulgence for some years, much to the 
| hurt of my soul and body. ‘This simple thing 
}as some may call it, was a curse to me, inas- 
much as it was a barrier between me and my 
|God. It was an indulgence and gratification 
of the flesh, and ofien when I have taken the 
| pipe to smoke, the judgment of the Lord has 
arisen in my soul.” 

This practice caused her much sorrow and 
| trouble before she was able to break the chains 
in which it had enslaved her, but at length 
being fully convinced that it was injurious to 


her from seeking to the only source of true 
comfort and support under trouble, she was 
strengthened of the Lord to give it up entirely, 

As she endeavoured to abide under the | 
teachings of the Anointing from on high, her | 


understanding was gradually open to see those | 


things which the Divine controversy was 
against as well as what was required of her to| 
| do. Not only did she find it her duty to dress 
| plainly herself, but “her mind was brought | 
| under a tender concern about making gay and 


| much in this way.” She did not however at| 


the body and also to the mind, by diverting | 


This was a fresh trial, 
I saw that I could not be 
married by this form, without bringing con- 
demnation on my mind, and doing r violence to 
that Holy Spirit who had graciously given me 
light on ‘the subject.” 
| ‘| earnestly entreated the Most High to en- 
‘able me to submit to his holy will in all things, 
iand that he would support me under my diffi- 
iculty, and bring me through in his own good 
ltime. I felt strengthe ned and resigned ; but 
as my health improved, my mind was brought 
under deeper exercise on the subject ; for | still 
ifelt I could not be married by suc h a form; 
neither could | be so closely united to any one, 
whose principles were different from my own. 
| could not bow the knee to worship when I 
would, or when required by man, neither could 
[ receive the teachings of men. I was led 
sensibly to feel that the Lord would teach his 
people ‘himse If, and | was brought off from de- 
|siring human teaching. My heavenly Father 
hedged me in on every side. Under extreme 
exercise of mind I cried unto the Lord to direct 
me, for He knew me altogether, that | neither 
| desive d nor sought afier the way in which he 
\|had instructed me, but he had himself brought 
|me into it. I was commanded to stand still 
and see the salvation of God. | was in a great 
strait, desiring above all things to do what was 
right.” The closeness of this trial affected 
her health, but though she had to endure much 
from the censure of “those who thought her ob- 
|jections groundless, yet she was enabled to 
maintain her ground, and eventually declined 
| proceeding any further with her friend, who 
was afterwards married to another person 
greatly to her relief, 

Although she had been led by the immedi- 
| ate teachings of the Holy Spirit to embrace 








The woman! fashionable dresses as her employt ment was | many of those spiritual views which distinguis h 


our religious Society, she had as yet known 


about Friends, stating that they did not allow | once give up this part of her business, whi ch|very little of Friends. “I have not re- 
of baptism or the Lord’s supper, as she called | subsequent! y became a heavy burden to her. 


it. ‘I'he conversation hada powerful effect on 


She had long been under an engagement of | 


[ceived from men,” says she, “ either directly 
or indirectly, any of the principles which [ 


the mind of L. Henwood, and she was led by | marriage to a local preacher of the Methodist | now rejoice to fe ‘el dweliing in my heart, but 
the openings of Truth to give up her hold on| society, but circumstances had prevented their | the Lord himself has revealed them unto me 


these things. 


“1 saw indeed the y were but | union. 


When recovering from a long season 


the shir dow, not the substance, and I felt also} of illness, with a prospect of accomplishing her 
that I had neither share nor lot in these things | Marri ige with this person, as soon as her 


for my heavenly Father taught me that [ must | 
worship Him in spirit.” 


Having become engaged in teaching a First- | 


day school in a Wesley jan meeting- house, the | 
managers of it, after some time, proposed that 
the children should be instructed in singing. 
She felt at once astrong objection to this, believ- 
ing it would lead off from the simple ground on | 
which they had heretofore acted, and be pro- 


ductive of injury to the children. She remarks, | 
“Their little minds were so taken up with| with my body I thee worship.’ 





health was sufficiently restored, she was 
brought under deep concern about the cere- 
mony used in this rite by the society to which 
they belonged. The following is her own ac- 
lauent of it. Whilst lying calm and submis- 
sive in heart to the will of my heavenly 
Father, in a moment, quite unexpectedly, as | 





| 


knew not when I hi: id read or heard them, | 


| 
| these words in the matrimonial service, came 


into my mind, ‘ With this ring | thee wed, | 
I was so 


j 


sipging, and the desire to sing well, and to be | struck and astonished as | cannot find words 


approved of in it, that they became pufied up. 
I had objected to it from the first, but it was| 
thought it might be beneficial to the school, | 


| to express. What! with my body I thee wor- 
ship! it is positive idolatry. I thought how 
could those good men who composed this form | 





and so it might in a temporal way, but in any | lof words, reconcile their minds te this part, 


other way, [ considered it a snare. I did not 
feel free to attend the school much after this.” 





| when the positive command is, 


‘Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor worship 





leven while confined in my bed-chamber, and 
r|in the furnace of affliction.” 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


For‘ The Friend.” 
HOPE. 


How destitute of real consolation must those 
be who possess not hope “ as an anchor to the 
soul.” ‘This world with all its pleasures, must 

still be a gloomy shade, unless it is brightened 
by Christian hope. It is hope which moulds 
| all our true delights and pure pleasures. With- 
out hope to brighten this scene, as the sun in 
ithe natural world, all would be darkness and 
| despondency. In danger and difficulty it 
ae s and consoles us as we pass along ; ‘and 
) prosperity and quietude, gilds our course 
with gladness and delight. 


State of New York. 
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Selected. 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE. 


* No night is there !'—the sun of love is beaming 
Upon the happy denizens of heaven ; : 
Its pure effulgence from God's presence streaming, 

Shines ever on the host of the forgiven. 


* No night is there !’ for cloudy disputation 
Is left behind upon the sinful earth ; 

With notes of cheerful praise and adoration, 
All voices blend to hymn the Saviour’s worth. 


* No night is there!’ for want and pain are ended ; 
Sin and temptation they shall know no more ; 

And unbelief, with all that God offended, 
Departed as they left the mortal shore. 


* No night is there !’ for eye to eye each secth, 
There no harsh judgments, no distrust intrude ; 
Before love’s light all misconception fleeth, 
And each esteems the other as he should. 


*No night is there !" for none shall know the anguish 
Of separation or estrangement keen ; : 

Under the Lord’s chastisements none shall languish, 
For there His glorious face unveiled is seen. 


O then while here, in darkness and in sorrow, 
We wait with trembling hope the summons home, 
A ray from heaven to light our path we'll borrow, 
Nor e’er beyond its hallowed influence roam. 
— 


Selected. 
SUMMER'S FAREWELL. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


What sound is that. *Tis summer's farewell, 
In the breath of the night-wind sighing ; 
The chill breeze comes, like a sorrowiul dirge, 
That wails o’er the dead and dying. 

The sapless leaves are eddying round, 
On the path which they lately shaded ; 
The oak of the forest is losing its robe, 
The flowers have fallen and faded : 
All that I look on but saddens my heart, 
To think that the lovely so soon depart. 


Yet why should I sigh ?—other summers will come, 
Joys like the past one bringing ; 
Again will the vine bear its blushing fruit, 
Again will the birds be singing ; 
The forest will put forth its honours again, 
The rose be as sweet in its breathing, 
The woodbine will twine round the lattice pane, 
As wild and as rich in its wreathing ; 
The hives will have honey, the bees will ham— 
Other flowers will spring—other summers will come. 


Usefulness of Swallows.—While visiting a 
friend in the country, a few weeks since, we 
noticed, under the eaves of a barn, near the 
dwelling, about fifty swallows’ nests. The 
bird was the Hirundo fulva, or Cliff-swallow, 
of ornithologists. In most of the nests there 
were young, and the old birds were very assi- 
duous in providing them with food. We ob- 
served them at different times in the day, and 
not a minute elapsed in which one or more birds 
did not return to the nests with something for 
the young. Their food consisted of winged 
insects taken in the air; and the numbers 
which were thus destroyed by this colony of 


THE FRIEND. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTIEL 13, 1849. 


Our Yearly Meeting having several times 
expressed the desire, if any Friend and his wife 
felt a concern to reside for some time among 
the Indians, for the purpose of promoting their 
further civilization, that they would make 
known their prospect to the Committee on that 
subject, we are informed that Solomon Lukens 
and his wife have received the approbation of 
London Grove Monthly Meeting, of which 
they are members, and of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to go to Tunesassah, there to 
render such aid to the natives as will contribute 
to their advancement in agriculture, and the 
proper management of their domestic concerns. 
Sarah Eastlack, a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, having also felt drawn to 
spend some time with those Indians, to aid in 
the school education of their children, and to 
unite with the other Friends in their efforts for 
their improvement in housekeeping, was also 
liberated and appointed forthose objects. We 
understand they left this city on the 2nd of the 
month for their intended residence at Tunesas- 
sah—our Friend Ebenezer Worth having gone 
out about two weeks previously, to inform the 
Indians and make provision for their accommo- 
dation. ‘Those Friends have the hearty wishes 
of many for their health, and the superintend- 
ing care and guidance of the Great Shepherd, 
who watches over the two or the three, that 
they may discharge their respective services to 
their own peace and satisfaction. Changes in 
the habits of the aborigines are brought about 
very gradually ; much time and labour, and 
some expense are required from those who 
proffer their aid; but if finally they are pre- 
pared to take their place among the citizens of 
the State, the assistance rendered will only be 
discharging a duty owed to them by the white 
inhabitants, occupying lands their predecessors 
once owned, 

Three Friends were appointed at a late meet- 
ing of the Indian Committee, to make a visit 
to the Indians at Tunesassah, for the purpose 
of ascertaining more fully their present condi- 
tion, and affording them counsel on any matter 
they might desire, and to encourage them in 
sober, industrious habits, and the adoption of 
improved methods of farming, proper clearing 
and fencing their lands, raising sheep and 
cattle, and the pursuit of those mechanic arts 
connected with their wants and comforts. 
They propose setting out in the forepart of 
next month. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received of John Embree, $2, vol. 23. Benajah 


swallows, must have amounted to thousands, | Buffum, N. Berwick, Maine, for Phebe Meader, 


each day. 
very few, were to be seen around the house 
or barn—the family and the domestic animals 
of the farm being thus freed from a disagree- 
able annoyance.—Late Paper. 


Let the faults of others be a mirror to thee 
of thine own. 


We were informed that no flies, or $2, vol. 23. Mary Alderman, Hartford, Conn., per 


L. Skinner, $2, vol. 23. James Stanton, agent, 
Barnesville, O., Peter Sears, Joseph Stanton, John G. 
Hoyle, each $2, vol. 22; Knowis Doudna, Henry 
Stanton, Robert H. Smith, and Ezekiel Bundy, each 
$2, vol. 23; for Robert Plummer, $2.50, to 26, vol. 
23, and for Daniel Williams, in full, to 52, vol. 22, 
and Jesse Bailey, $2, to 14, vol. 23. John Macy, $4, 
vols, 22 and 23. Ely B. Hayward, $2, vol. 22. John 
P. Balderston, $4, vols, 22 and 23. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
J.C. Allen, No. 180 S, Second street; William 
Kinsey, Frankford ; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, 


WANTED. 


A young man, a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, qualified to teach the com- 
mon branches of an English education, is 
wanted to take charge of Friends’ School at 
Medford, Burlington county, N. J., to com- 
mence about the Ist of next month. 

Joun N. Reeve, 
Jos Lipprncorr, 
Joun Sunn, 
Josuva BaLLINGER, 
Rosert B. Sroxes, 
Tenth month, 1849. Trustees. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Winter Term of West-town Boarding- 
School will commence on Sixth-day, the 26th 
of Tenth month. Parents and guardians in- 
tending to send children to the school, will 
please make early application to Joseph Snow- 
don, Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Stages will be provided to convey the children 
to the school, and will leave Douglass’s Hotel, 
Sixth street below Arch street, on Sixth-day, 
the 26th, and Seventh-day, the 27th of the 
Tenth month, at 12 o’clock, m. 


DWELLING-HOUSE TO LET. 

The dwelling-house attached to the “ St. 
James street School Estate,” situate on the 
north side of that street, a little west from De- 
laware Sixth, being now vacant,—the Com- 
mittee having charge of * Friends’ Select 
Schools,” would have a choice in letting the 
premises to a small family of Friends, (princi- 
pally females, would be preferred.) Should 
there be one in want of such an accommoda- 
tion, the rent will be moderate. 

For terms, apply at No. 50 North Fourth 
street, or at No. 24 South Twelfth street. 

Ninth month, 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Lockport, Niagara 
county, N. Y.,on the 27th of last month, Taomas & 
Harrier to Hutpan H., daughter of Mead Atwater, 
all of Lockport. 


, on Fifth-day, the 4th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, on Mulberry street, Philad., BARTRAM 
Kaicun and Mary Any, daughter of the late Griffith 
Edwards, 





